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Address of the Committee appointed at the Convention of Civil Engineers, 
-* which met in Baltimore, Md. February 11, 1839. 


Av a Convention or Civu, Eneineers or THe Unirep Srares, which 
met in Baltimore on the 11th of February last, in pursuance of a call 
from a highly respectable meeiing of members of the profession in 
Augusta, Ga., the following resolution was adopted : 


Resouven, That the President appoint a Committee of five to draft an 
address to the Civil Rigineers of the United States, and to superintend 
the publication of such portions of the proceedings of this Convention a& 
they may deem expedient. 

The President appointed Messrs. Fisk and Trimble of Maryland, 8. 
W. Roberts of Pennsylvania, J: B. Jervis of New York, and G. W. 
Whistler of Connecticut. Mr. Whistler having declined the appointment 
in consequence of his inability to attend; Mr. Edward Miller of Pennsyl- 
vania was subsequently appointed in his place. 

A majority of the Committee met according to appointment at the Halk 
of the Franklin Lnstitute in Philadelphia, on the 20th of March. 1839, ahd 
adopted the following Address, ) 

The Committee believe that they will best perform the duty assigned to 
them,‘of preparing an address to their professicnal brethren upon the 
subject of the proposed society of American Civil Engineers, by confining? 
their remarks to what they deem the objects and advantages of such an 
Institution. 

Forty: members of the profession from eleyen States of the Uniony: 
composed the Convention at Baltimore, and a number more. expressed 
through their friends who were present, their approbation of the object in 
view, and their regret at being unable to attend. 

The principal business transacted by the Convention, was the election 
of'seventeen Engineers, from different parts of the Union, as delegates to 
frame a Constitution and form the Society. The time fixed for their’ 
meeting was the secondWednesday in April next, and the place the Hall 
of the Franklin Institute in’ Philadelphia. A gratifying degree of unani#’ 
mity characterized the proceedings of the Convention, and a confident 
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Public works are now so extended in our r country, and the mass ‘of 
experimental knowledge to be gained from those in use is so great 
and so peculiarly a pplicablé to our circumstances, that it is even 
more valuable-to the American Engineer than what he cau learn in Eu- 
rope, where larger means have permitted greater expenditures... In, this 
country it is.of paramount importance to obtain the greatest amount of 
useful effect at the smallest cost; and of attempts to attain this the 
Union now contains a multitude of instructive examples. Some have 
been eminently successful, and others less so; but of either kind, the 
student or the more advanced engineer, too olen seeks in vain for any 
satisfactory written or printed description, and is unable toobtain any 
thing miore than vague, doubtful and often incorrect information, . This 
evil can only be removed by the exertions of the Engineers themselves, 
They are now estublished as a distinct class, and have long felt the want 
of such.an association as that proposed, but it has hitherto been supposed 
that the proper time for its organization had not yet arrived. 

The success which has attended the labors of the London Institution 
of Civil Engineers, its high standing and great usefulness, prove that such 
societies may be of great public utility when properly conducted, and are 
incentives to induce us to imitate so excellent an example. 

It is admitted, however, that a society in this country must differ some. 
what in its plan of operations from the British Institution, which can 
readily give utterance to its opinions elicited after frequent and full discus- 
sion, since'a large portion of the members during the winter season have 
their residences within the limits of London. Here, however, owing to 
the vast extent of territory over which are scattered the members of our 
profession, the usefulness of the society must (for the present at least) 
depend more upon the facts and experience of its members made known 
in written communications, than upon their opinions orally expressed i in 
public discussions. 

The very fact that our improvements are so widely spread, that few, if 
any, members of the profession are able to give even the most important 
of them.a personal examination, affords, perhaps, ths strongest-argument 
in favor of a Society that shall, by a concert of action, bring the experience 
of the whole country within the reach of each member. 

“The difficulty of meeting, at any one point, caused by the time and 
expense required in travelling from distant portions of so extensive a 
country as the United States, isa serious obstacle, but it has been much 
diminished by the facilities afforded by the Railroads already in use, which 
are among the valuable results of the labours of our Civil Engineers. 

Though our Society may be Jess favourably. situated than the one in 
London for frequent and public discussions, we nevertheless anticipate 
many important advant»ges to be derived froma personal intercourse and 
interchange of information among its members, and from the establish 
ment of a permanent repository of the results of experience obtained from 
the most authentie sources. 

The standing of the profession in our country, is fortunately such, that 
its importance need not be dilated upon; itis therefore the more necessary, 
thatievery thing in the power of the members should be done to add to its 
réspectability and increase its usefulness. _We look forward to the forma-! 
ped of the Society, as a valuable means of advancing these desirable 
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Third Annual Report of the Eastern Rail-road Corporation.” 
‘We think, that the preliminary steps have been well taken; and as the 
fate Convention has given the whole matter into the hands of the seven- 
‘teen delegates, who were elected to frame the Constitution and form the 
‘Boeiety; we hope that each of those gentlemen will feel, that an important 
‘and complimentary trust has been reposed iu him, and exert himself to 
fall it in such a manner, as to advance the permanent interests of the 
‘profession of which he isa member. We trust, also, that each may appre- 
‘eiate'the importance of attending at the time and place appointed for 
prt. od the Society, and will be willing to make some sacrifice for effect- 
‘ing that ‘object ; or if prevented from attending by uncontrollable cireum- 
stances, that he will express his views in writing, upon the subject of a 
suitable Constitution. 
'The*Committee will close this communication by a quotation from the 
waugural Address of the distinguished Thomas Telford, the first President 
ofthe London Institution, which appears to them peculiarly appropriate. 
P*In foreign countries, similar establishments are instituted by govern- 
ment, and their members and proceedings are under its control, but here 
a different course being adopted, it becomes incumbent on each individual 
member to feel that the very existence and prosperity of the Institution 
depend in no small degree on his personal conduct and exertions ; and 
the merely mentioning the circumstance will, I am convinced, be sufficient 
to command the best efforts of the present and future members, always 
keeping in mind, that talents and respectability are preferable to numbers, 
and that from too easy and promiscuous admission, unavoidable, and not 
unfrequently incurable, inconvenience perplex most societies.” 





Signed by order of the Committee, 
Cuarves B. Fisk, Chairman 





Third Annual Report of the Eastern Railroad Corporation. 
To the Honorable the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


The Directors of the Eastern Rail-road Company do hereby respectfully 
© wake their Third Anoual Report of their acts and doings, receipts and 
expenditures, under their act of incorporation. 

* Atthedate of their last report about twelve miles of the road between 
Boston and Salem was mostly graded, and the bridges, culverts and 
other superstructures, on this part of the road nearly completed, and the 
iron rails and chairs, and other materials for the superstructure or rail- 
way; forthe whole distance from Boston to Salem contracted for, and 

excepting the iron, mostly delivered. 

“The timely aid of the credit of the state, granted by the munificence 
and enlightened policy of the Legislature of the Jast year, to the amount 
of $90,000, enabled the Directors, on the opening of the spring, notwith- 
standing the embarrassed state of the business of the country to proceed 
vigorously in the completion of the road, and it was confidently expected 
that it: would have been opened early in July—an unexpected delay in 
the arrival of the iron rails and chairs disappointed this expectation, and 
the road was not opened until the latter part of the ensuing month, 

On the 27th of Augast, the road was experimentally opened, and the 
stockholders and invited guests transported over it. 

“On the 28th, the road was opéned for public travel, since which time, 
however, considerable*additional work has been done in finishing the 
») -toad-way, principally in cutting the side ditches, and other works for the 

 “@fectual draining of the cuts, and in widening in some cases the émbank.- 
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the directors believe the road to be in an excellent condition... _. 
“Allusion was made in the last annual report to the selection of the form 
‘of rail and chair, which provides for a greater elevation of the rail above 
‘the road bed, than has been usual in other roads. ‘The experiment thus 
far has been very successful, the rail has proved to stand very firm, and 
‘the chairs have resisted the shocks of the engines and trains without 
failure, except in a very few instances. Considerable advantage is also 
anticipated from the greater elevation of the rail in case of deep snows, 
although from the favorable state of the winter, in this respect, thus far 
this advantage has not been tested. 

The directors consider this a proper opportunity to express their con- 
viction of the enlightened policy of former legislatures of the Common- 
wealth, in granting the credit of the state in aid of individual enterprise, 
in carrying on and completing the great chain of internal improvement, 
in the state of which the Eastern Rail-road forms in their opinionan 
important link. Commencing as it does ypon the navigable tide waters 
of Boston harbor, below all bridges or other obstructions, and united by 
said waters with the depot of the great Western Rail-road, at the South 
Cove, and passing in its course directly upon the tide waters of the 
harbors at Lynn, at Salem, at Beverly, at Rowley, at Parker's river, and 
at Newburyport, and on its way near to the harbor of Ipswich; and after 
passing the Merrimack, when it shall be continued according to the 
original intention of iis projectors, and of the Legislature, who granted 
the charter, coming upon the deep and navigable waters of the Piscata- 
qua, always accessible to steamboat navigation from the far East, it is 
destined to form through its whole length, the important channel of com- 
munication between the great Western Rail-road, and the extensive and 
fast improving East. 

There is also another and important fact connected with the Eastern 
Rail-road, which the directors believe adds much to its importance as a 

at public work, which is the density of the population immediately 
along its line. This circumstance alone, ,according to the experience 
already. had ‘on other rail-roads, similarly s;uated, will, it is believed, 
ensure itan ample income. Wherever there are. large masses.of popula- 
tion, whose occupation leads them totravel, increased facility for travelling 
acts as a stimulus to the increase of communication, to a degree not 
fircuned even by the most sanguine, and such has been the result op 

he Eastern Rail-road, so far as it has been completed. And the direc- 

tors feel justified in expressing the opinion, that it has rarely, if ever, 

he pened that so great an amount of public convenience has resulted 

from the completion of a line of rail-road communication, as has resulted 

in the opening of the road between Salem and Boston. 

_ An act was passed by the Legislature on the day of April, 1837, 

extending the time for the completion of the road below Salem, for five 

ears from the 30th of Sept. 1840, and soon after the opening of the road 

o Salem it became a question, whether the company should avail them- 

selves of this extension, and delay the work upon that part of the road. 

To determine this question a very full meeting of the stockholders was 

. held at Salem, on the 22d September last. At this meeting, the question 

was very fully considered, and the following resolves, proposed. in.® 
Shh ¢ directors were adopted with great unanimity, viz; .. 

Resolved, That the Eastern Rail-road Company are pledged in.good 
faith to go on and complete their rail-toad as far as Newburyport, 
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Resolv , That the present Lime the or time to posted witha 

rk of the road to its completion. — 

Resolved, That it is the wish of the stookhaliidcn, that iid: dtilectins 
ed with all the despatch consistent with due economy, to construct 


and complete the road to Newburyport. 


» Resolved, That whenever satisfactory assurances are given that the 
rail-road from Portsmouth to the Massachusetts line will be built, the 
directors be requested forthwith to put the road from Newburyport to the 
line of the State under contract. 

- Under these resolves, proposals were issned for the work of grading, . 
bridging and masonry upon the line from Salem to Newburyport, and 
contracts have been entered into for nearly all this work, at prices within 
thevestimates of the engineer, with persons who, it is believed, are amply 
competent to complete their contracts. Under these contracts, the work 


is progressing with all the despatch consistent with due economy, and it 
is‘expected, that it will be completed and the road bed be ready for the 


‘superstructure or railway within the present year. 

~From a statement of the accounts of the treasurer, exhibited by that 
lofficer, it appears, that the cost of the road, as per his books, posted to 
Dee. 3ist, 1838, including expenditures contwand of Salem, and cost of 
surplus lands, has been as follows, viz : 


Preliminary survey, - . - - - $6,570 59 
‘Engineering account, - . : - - 23,915 77 
Expense account, i ~ ss ‘ - Tae as 
Purchase at Lewis’ wharf, - : - -~ 23/215 84 
Land damages and fencing, - - - - “84,506 60 
Salaries, - - - - 72,062 98 
Depot wharves at Bast Boston, - - - - 69,648 50 
Depot at Salem, - - - - « ~~ 8,840 °38 
Cars and engines, 7 - 61,840 95 


Grading, bridges, railway, East Boston Ferry, &c., + 589,478 94 





$831,903 30 
And the receipts have been as follows, viz : 


Received from the State of Massachusetts, . $290,000 00 
Interest account and premium on State scrip . 3,549 36 
From assessments, - - - - _ 470,575 00 


$764,124 36 


From a report of the superintendent exhibited by that officer, it 
appéars, that the income arising from the business of the road, since it 
was opened up to the 3lst Dec. 1838, has been as follows, viz: 

Income from passengers,— 

From Boston to Salem, 26,1954 tiokets, sold, at 50. cts, $13,078 75 


: do. 2dclass, 635 374.“ 238 12 

~* «Boston 1o Lyon and 
Marblehead, 11,303 a 31 “ 8,503 98 
“« do do 2d class, 109 sid 25 * 27 25 
*, Salem to Boston, 25,743 s 50 “ 12,874 00 
is do 2d.class, 175 a 374“ 65 62 
4. Salem to Lynn, 4,614 “ 954 1,153: 50 
 . Lynn to Boston, 9,7874 “ ak “ 3,082 87 
witty, -oodo,.. 2d.class, 24 $6 25. - 6 00 


“Lyon to Salem, 4,4934 “ 25." «1 1sea7 



































































Fm Mae to Boston, 1738 ket sod, at Bl cts, - 9534 13 

do @dclass, >. BE SE 
nite Marblehead to Salem, 7 a ae ei» 6 00 
Way passengers, received, . : 

from them, $1,510 91 

which sum averaged, 

_ equals, 3,595 a 42 57-1000 1510 91 

itary companies, rec’d 

from them $263 91 which 

sum averaged, is equal to 628 42 57-1000 263 91 

89,0324 ts $37,422 36 

And that the current expenditures arising from the business of’ the 
road for one hundred and eight running days, from the opening of the 
road to Dec. 31, 1838, inclusive, (Sundays being excluded,) have been as 
follows, viz : 














Repairs on the road, - $1,795 20 
Qs of engines and cars, and work done i in machine shop 1,925 88 
Fuel, : - 8,154 76 
Salaries, wages and other expences, including ferriages, 10,942 35 
$17,818 19 


$2,000 of this extraordinary, and which will not occur again. 


The whole income of the road has arisen from the carrying of pas- 
gengers and their baggage, no merchandise trains having yet been run. 
The foregoing account is made up to December 31st, 1838. Since 
that time up to this time, January 18, 1839, 11,069 passengers have 
been carried, making a total since the opening of the road, of 100,101 
passengers. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
Geo. Peasopy, 
Rozsert G. Saw, 
Amos Binney, 
Francis J. Oviver, 
Srepuen A. Cuase, 
Daniet Apams, 3d, 
B. T. Rezp, 
L. Taornpike, 
IsaiAn Breen, 
Boston, January 18, 1&39. Directors, 


Third Annnal Report of the Nashville and Lowell Rail-road Corporation. 
To the Honorable Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 


The Directors of the Nashua and Lowell Rail-road Corporation respect- 
fully submit this, their Third Annual Report of their acts and ‘doings, 
receipts and expenditnres under their charter of incorporation. 


Since our last annual report, the work upon the road has been steadily 
progressing, notwithstanding the many pecuniary difficulties of the times, 
and on the eighth day of October last, the road was.opened for the trans- 
portation of passengers to a temporary depot within about three-fourths 
of @ mile of the terminus at Nashua, Since that. time, the track has 




































} Report of the Nashua & Lowell R. R. Cétporation. 199 
béen‘éompleted, and on the twenty-fifth day of December, the permanent 
 @épot was prepared and the road opened through its whole extent. The 
‘Fond, however, is riot fully completed, nor the arrangements ter frei 
‘and passengers perfected, so that neither the total cost of the construction 
of the road, nor its present receipts and expenditures can now be given. 
The following statement will exhibit a correct view of the financial 
affairs of the corporation, as they now appear from the books of the 
Treasurer, in those particulars required to be specified in the annual 

















rt. : 
“Tlie receipts have been as follows :— 
Amount received for stock to date, : ‘ $236,275 21 
me © ss for interest, &c., ; ‘ : 2,991 85 
“ “-- on loan of State scrip. . - £60,000 00 
“ * on other Joans, ; ; : 17,823 55 
$307,090 61 
te « for transportation of passengers, from 
October 8th to Jandary 1, 1839 ; 6,114 2Tf 
Total receipts to date, ; : ; . $313,204 82 
The expenditures have been as follows :— 
Amount paid for }and and fencing, . $42558 30 
“ * for grading and bridging. 95,534 14 
“ * for superstructure and rails, 91,898 11 
a «for depots and fixtures, . 7,775 64 
“ “ for engineering and expenses, 16,589 76 
Me “' ‘for engines and cars, . 25,583 49 
—_— $279,939 44 
6 ** for transportation of freight 
and passengers, ($807 64 
being for fuel,) , 4,185 34 
eg “ for repairs of road, ° 645 33 
“ “for repairs of engines and cars, 282 15 
ee 5,112 82 
Total expenditures.to date, . ‘ , $285,052 26 


It will be observed, that the above statement contains the expenditures 
up to this date; and the receipts to the first day of January only. Since 
that day there has accrued for the transportation of passengers and 
freight, a further sum estimated as follows: 

Amount accrued from passengers from January 1, to 





January 22, about ‘ . $1,400 00 
s * for freight from November 23, to date, 1,325 00 
$2,725 00 


Up to December fifteenth, an arrangement existed with the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad Corporation, by which they were to do all the transpor- 
tation, and receive one-half of the gross receipts, until our engines and 
cars were in readiness for use, The amount so paid is included in the 
above statement. Since the road was opened, about 18,000 passengers 
have passed over it, being an average of 60,000 yearly. This number 

réatly exceeds the éstimates heretofore offered by us, although the trade 
Seng the last three months has been less than the average of the year. 
The freight cars commenced running November twenty-third, and, 
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ugh not in full operation, on account of the season, want of depot; 

nd suitable accommodations, and other embarrassments, the freight now 
evemeet about thirty-five tons per day. Application has been made to 
your honourable body, to fix the rate of tolls to be paid by us for the use 
of the Boston and Lowell! Railroad, by which it is expected that some 
inconveniences under which we now labor may be remedied, the amount 
of transportation much increased, and the public greatly benefitted. 

Not a share of the stock of the corporation has yet been sold for the 
non-payment of assessments, and the whole amount now due on thé 
shares of delinquent stockholders is only about $3,600. - 

‘The cars now run in connexion with the trains upon the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, making three trips each way daily for passengers, and 
One trip each way daily for freight. No accident to the passenger cars 
6r passengers has occurred since the opening of the road. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act of your honorable body at the 
last session, to aid in the construction of this road, scrip or certificates 
have been received by the Treasurer of this Corporation from the Trea- 
surer of the Commonwealth, to the amount of fifty thousand dollars, 
Being desirous of repaying the amount before the expiration of the period 
limited, we have thought it advisable not to make a sale of the bonds, but 
to borrow money upon their pledge, which has been done accordingly. 

The road is not in such a state of completion at present, as to render a 
compliance with the requirements of the act of April 19, 1837, practicable 
on our part. We indulge the hope, however, that it may be effected, as 
well as the apportionment of the cost of construction of the separate por- 
tions of the road lying within the two States, (commissioners for that 
purpose having been appointed in both States,) at some period during 
your present session. 

The act passed by your honorable: body at its last session, and re- 
enacted by the, Legislature of New Hampshire, at its session in June last, 
authorizing the union of the two corporations in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, known by the name of the Nashua and Lowell Railroad 
Corporation, in one body corporate, has been duly accepted, and such 
union effected. The act of your honorable body extending the time for 
the completion of our road, for the period of one year from the first day 
September last, has also been accepted. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


Dantet Ansor, 

Jesse Bowens, 

Perer Cuarg, 

Apt Ho.srook, 

Joszeru GREELY, 

C. H. Aruerron, 
Henry Upnam, 

January 23, 1889. Directors. 





Third: Annual Report of the Norwich & Worcester Railroad Company. 


To ‘the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Conimonwealth of Massachusetts, 
now in Session : 


The Directors of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad Company respects 
fully, present their Third Annual Report, as follows : 
Since:their last annual report, the work upon the graduation, masonry 
and bridges of the Railroad has proceeded’ without interruption, and the 
road is entirely graded for the whole distance from Norwich to Worcester; 
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expense, in about a month from this time. The amount of funds received 


Gonthet treasury of the company from all sources, up to the 31st Dec. 1838, 


asiappears by the books of the treasurer, amount to the sum of seven hun- 
dred, eighty-three thousand six hundred and seventeen dollars ; and ‘the 
whole amount expended up to the same date is seven hundred forty-two 
thousand, six hundred sixty-seven dollars forty-one three-fourths cents. 

» The company have adopted an edge rail of fifiy-four and one half pout 
weight per yard, with a-chair of approved construction. 

A contract has been perfected for the iron for the entire Railroad, to be 
dehvered as soon as it can.be manufactured and shipped to this country. 

With the exception of one or two miles, contracts have been made for 
the delivery of the timber during this winter and spring, and unless there is 
some delay not anticipated in the manufacture or deliv ery of the iron from 
Earope, the road.will be in operation for the whole distance in the ensuing 
autumn. 

The timber adopted for the superstructure are sleepers of white oak, ches- 
hut or cedar, seven feet long, faced on two parallel sides to a width of five 
inches, and to measure not less than six inches in depth or thickness, the 
ends to be cut square and the bark reinoved.. The sills of chesnut, hem- 
lock. or pine, eight by four inches, in lengths of eighteen feet or upwards, 
Under. pieces of the same eight by four inches. 

On such portions of the road, where the soil was not good, it has been 
removed and gravel put on to the depth of about two feet. 

The connexion of the Railroad with the Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
at. Worcester, will be convenient to both corporations ; and will be so 
arranged, that the cars may readily pass from one road to the other; and at 
Norwich, the depot is at the steamboat wharf, and will be so constructed 
as to facilitate the transhipment of goods and passengers between the cars 
and the steamboat. 

The act uniting the corporations in the states of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut requires that the acceunts of the company shall be annually ex- 
amined by the commissioners appointed by the governors of the states. 
Accompanying this report, and constituting a part of it, is the report of the 
commissioners on this subject. 

It is, perhaps, proper to remark, that the directors have increased confi- 
dence in the value of this Rail-road as a public work, aswell asa private 
enterprise. They are persuaded that the business which they have in their 
previous reports anticipated, has not been over-estimated. 

That it will furnish a desirable route between Boston and New York, 
will afford important advantages to a densely populated and manufacturing 
section of country, and will afford a mutual benefit to city and country, by 


restoring, in no small degree, to the city of Boston the business from Con- 


necticut, which has been for many years withdrawn, 

From the small amount of work to be done on the masonry, bridges and 
dressing the road-bed, the directors are enabled to estimate with considera- 
ble accuracy, that the expenses for the graduation, masonry, and bridges, 
for the entire Railroad, will be $526,545 85, being ‘for ry, -eight and one- 
half, (the length of the road) $9,000 78 per ‘mile 

The following statement, by the engineers of the company, presents an 
estimate of the expenditures and receipts of the company for one year after 
it is in full operation. 

The.estimate of expenses is deemed too high ; at the same time, it is 


believed that the calculations of the probable business on the road is by no: 
26 


means overstated. 


of the Norwich &: Worcester Railroad Company” 308 
“with the exception of a few hundred feet, which will be finished at ® stnall 
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Hi of the Norwich and’ Worddiler Rail-road 


Eatithate of the annual expenses, renewals, repairs, &¢., on the Notwiett 
and Worcester Railroad : 





1 Superintendant, “ “ . in « $2,000 00 
2 Masters of eae at ° : $1,200 2,400 00 
2 Clerks, at - - . 800 1,600 00 
‘50 Depot laborers and brakemen, at : - « 350 17,600 00 
8 Attendants at way depots and ticket offices, at - 500 4,000 00 
2 Termini ticket office clerks, at - . 800 1,600 00 
3 Conductors, at - - . - 800 2,400 00 
5 Enginemen, at - - - - = 700 3,500 00 
5 Firemen, at - . - . 350 1,750 00 
78 men. » 

Secretary, treasurer, and other officers, say, - - 6,000 00 
Office expenses, advertising, &., + + + «= 2,000 00 
$43,750 00 

Depreciations, renewals, and repairs of engines, cats, 
buildings, &c., $125,000, at 20 per cent., ° * 25,000 00 
Repair of road, renewals, &e. -» 60 Lamas at $350, . 21,000 00 
Fuel and oil, . - - - 20,000 00 









$109,750 00 
Estimated annual receipts : 


Says 60 Boston and New York passengers each 
wayapet day, equal to 120 passengers, at $2, $240 00 
Say, Worcester and way travel, equal to 60 
passengers over the road each way per day, 
or 120 passengers, at $2,50, - B00 00 
Say 50 tonsof freight, each way, per day, equal 
to 100 tons, at $3,50, 350 00 







$890 00 


Receipts per year, 313 days, at $890,00 per day, - $278,570 00 
Deduct annual expenses, - - 109,750 00 





Balance, - - ‘ - - $168,820 00 


Equal to 124 per cent. on one and a half million of dollars capital. ‘Three 


times the amount of business estimated would add very little to the annual 
expenses. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


; Jouw A. Rockxwz11, 
Jno. Breen, 
J.G. W. Trumsctt, 
Russet, Husparp, 
A. F. Gmay, 
Taomas Rostnson, 
G. S. Perxins, 


Directors: 
| WNorwicn, January 31, 1889. 









‘We, the subscribers, Commissioners of the Norwich and Worcester 
Railroad Company, appointed by the Governors of the states of Massachu 
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i aenections having examined the foregoing, believe it to. be + 7 
approve of the same. pe 






Joun De Wrrt, 
Commissioner for the Siate of Connecticut. 
Cuartes Hupson, 
Commissioner for the State of Massachusetis. 













‘At a meeting of the Commissioners of the Norwich and Worcester Rail- 
road Company, at Worcester, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on 
‘the 31st day of January, 1839, for the purpose of investigating the accounts 
and expenditures of said company, and for deciding’ what sums of expendi- 
tutes made by said company are applicable to that part of said road lying 
in the state of Connecticut, and also what part is chargeable to that part of 
said road lying in the state of Massachusetts. 
And having examined the accounts of said company, we do find that 
since the last settlement of the accounts of said company, which were 
brought up to Dec. Ist, A. D. 1837, up to the 31st Dec. A. D. 1838, 
embracing a period of thirteen months, there has been expended by said 
company, in the engineer department, $12,367 85, of which sum we appor- 
tion to that part of the Railroad lying in the State of Connecticut, the 
sum of $8,245 23 ; and to the portion lying in the State of Massachusetts, 
$4,122 62. Inthe carriage department, for cars, &c., there has been 
expended the sum of $2, 189 14; of which, we put to Connecticut, 
$1,459 43; and to Massachusetts, $729 71. For salaries the sum of . 
$5,872 49} ; ; of which, to Connecticut, $3,915 004, and to Massachusetts, 
$1,957 49. For contingent expenses, the sum of $3,424 73; of which, 
to Connecticut $2,283 15; to Massachusetts, $1,141 58. "For office 
expenses, $737 82; of which, to Connecticut, $491 88 ; to Massachusetts, 
$245 94, And we find, by the books of said corporation, that there has 
been expended for realestate and land damages in Connecticut $45,198 22; 
for graduation, masonry and bridges in Connecticut, $102,607 384, For 
real estate and land damages in Massachusetts, $23,963 42 ; for gradua- 
tion ‘masonry and bridges in Massachusetts, 869,180 19, making the sum 
total expended’ by said company, during the above period of thirteen 
mooths in Connecticut, to be $.64,200 204; in Massachusetts $101,340- 
95, making a total expenditure, during said period, of $265,541 244 
» "Lo which, if be added the sums expended as by our last annual report, 
viz: in Megachusctts, $115,276 89; in Connecticut, $361,849 28}, will 
show-a total amount as expended by said company, up to the 3ist Dec. 
A. D., 1838, of $742,667 412 
Said Commissioners also find, upon examination of the books of said 
company, said corporation have kept distinct and separate accounts of 
the expenditures in Connecticut and Massachusetts respectively, agreeably 
tu the acts of said. states, creating the present Norwich and Worcester 
Railroad Company. 
All which is respectfully submitted, by Cuar tes Hupson, 
Commissioner for the State of Massachusetts. 
Joun De Wirt, 
Commissioner for the State of Conneeticut. 
Worcester, Jan. 31, 1839. 


















































Third Annual Report of the Seekonk Branch Rail-road Company. 


To the [onorable Genera | Court of the Commonweulth of Massachusetts, begun and helden at Bostor on 
the Ist Wednesday of Junuary, A. D., 1839 ; 


The.Directors of the: Seekonk Branch Rail-road Company respectfully 
‘report their acts and doings during the preceding year. 



































8, ; Report of the Taunton Branch Rail-road Corperaiton jon 
Phey hava received the sum.of ‘ % . $19,993.09 


They have expended the sum of ‘ “ 
The surplus of expenditure, and about three thousand dollars of the 
receipts, have. been furnished by two of the building commnttee, and the 
remainder has been furnished by the share-holders of the company. 
All which is respect{ully submitted. 
Trtstam Burces, 
Joun W. Ricumonp, 
Moses GIvp, 
_JonaTuan Briss, 
Directors, 





Fourth Annual Report of the Taunton Branch R. R. Corporation. 

To the Honerable the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

The Directors of the Taunton Branch Rail-road Corporation do hereby 
make the Fourth Annual Report of their acts and doings, receipts 
and expenditures. 

On June 5, 1838, a new contract was entered into between this corpo- 
ration andthe Boston and Providence Rail-road Corporation, by which 
it is provided, that the passeng ‘r and merchandise cars of this corporation 
shall be trausported, between the junction of the two_rail-roads, at Mans- 
field, and Boston and Providence, respectively, by the locomotives of the 

Boston,and Providence Railroad Corporation ; and that the latter corpo- 

ration shall be entitled to receive the sum of fifty cents for each passen- 

ger, and the sum of one dollar for every tonof merchandise. This eon- 
tract is ee in force for three years. 

The tota 





The expenditures during the year ending November 30, 
1838, have been as follows :— 

Repairs on the rail-road, “ - - . $1,799 09 

Repairs on the engines and cars, - - ~ 986 36 
Miscellaneous expenses, including the amount paid to 
the Boston and Providence Rail-road Corporation for 
their proportion of the receipts, the cost of fencing 

the rail-road, interest, &c., - - - 32,180 60 


Total amount of expenditures, - . - $34,966 05 


The receipts during the year ending November 30, 1838, have been as 
follows : 








Amount of capital paid in, - - : $21,600 00 
Amount received for the transportation of passengers, 32,860 62 
-. ¢ ? merchandise, 12.876 78 
st of other miscellaneous receipts, - - 2,999 59 
Total amount of receipts, - - .* $70,336 99 


Two dividends of three per cent. and two per cent., respectively, have 
heen made in the course of the year, amounting, in the aggregate, to the 
sum of $12,500. 

_All which is respectfully submitted, | Tuo, B. Waxes, 

Jno. F. Lorine, 
Wm. A. Crocker,’ * 


ba Sam. Frorgincuam, 
Boston, Dec. 11, 1838. Directors. 


$21,235 06 


‘amount of capital paid in, is - - $249,825 00. 
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Some. Remarks on the Internal Improvement System of the South 3 by 


) Joan C. Travrwine, Engineer-in-Chief of the Hiwassee Railroad. 


"For some time after the introduction of railroads into our Union, their 
‘construction was confined almost exclusively to the northern States. To 
Pennsylvania is due the credit of having been foremost.in the cause of 
State railroads, as she had before been in that of State Canals. She has, 
‘through either her Legislature, or chartered companies, expended the 
heavy sum of thirty millions of dollars, in works more or less intimately 
‘connected with internal improvements. Large expenditures had also 
‘been, made in Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New-York, the New 
England States and Virginia, for a considerable time before the impor- 
‘tance of the internal improvement system appeared to manifest itself to 
the more southern portion of the Union; and with, I believe, the single 
exception of the South Carolina railroad in 1830, but little or nothing of 
‘importance had been done to further its advancement, until within the 
Jast three or four years. 

The river Ohio, in connexion with the improvements of New-York and 
Pennsylvania, has hitherto been the great thoroughfare along which 
merchants of the west and interior have sought the markets of New York,’ 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other northern Atlantic cities; and along 
which they have in return transported to their several States, the goods 
purchased in those cities. South of the Ohio, they have never had offered 
inducements to visit the southern ports. Five or six hundred miles of 
miserable roads, nearly impassable in winter, have effectually shut out 
all intereourse between the merchants of the west and the Atlantic sea- 
ports of the south. The only rival of the northern cities in thetrade of 
the north-western states. and of the interior, has been New Orleans; to 
which an easy access is had down the Mississippi river. But even there 
the trade has been confined principally to groceries, of which the sugar 
and molasses manufactured near New Orleans, constitute the principal 
items. As respects merchandize, the sales there are principally made to 
retailers living along the banks of the river, who send down produce to 
New Orleans, and receive return loads of groceries and merchandize in 
exchange. The wholesale merchants even along the Mississippi river, 
and of the states of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee, as well 
as those of the north-western states, make their purchases in the northern 
cities ; which in the sale of all articles of European manufacture, enjoy 
almost an exclusive monopoly. This is owing in a great measure to the 
superiority of the navigation between them and Europe, over that between 
New Orleans and Europe. Not only is the voyage to New Orleans the 
longer by more than 1000 miles, but it is rendered comparatively dan- 
gerous by the intricate passages, and obstructed navigation of the Bahama 
banks and capes of Florida.* 

This‘objection, however, does not apply to the cities of the southern 
Atlantic seaboard. The navigation from Europe to Charleston and 
Savannah, is at least as good, if not better, than that to the northern cities, 
Moreover, the south would have a very important advantage over the 
north, in the mildness of her climate, which would allow merchants to 

* Might not this difficulty be remedied in some measure, by the construction of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of East Florida ?’Its length would probably not exceed 80 
miles, andthecountry is very favorable for its construction. That common objection 
to canals, viz. their liability to olstruction by ice, would not apply here, owing 
to the mildness of the climate; the voyage would be greatly shertened and the most 


difficult and dangerous portion of it entirely avoided. This is one of the few instances 
in which we consider a canal infinitely preferable te a railroad. WRirzx. 
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“Qransport their goods at all seasons, without fear of obstruction from ice, 
Serious delays occur annually in the northern canals, from this cause, 
Let the south then open for the merchants of the west and interior, as good 
avenues to her seaports, as the cities of the north have done to theirs, 
and the monopoly of the latter must at once cease, and the south become 
& heavy importer. This she has finally resolved to do. 

Within the last few years, the confidence which had been awakened in 
the south, by the increasing uumber of our northern projects, gradually 
became stronger ; and as the success of these projects by degrees revealed 
itself in the realization of handsome profits, finally was confirmed. Thus 
experimentally convinced of the immense benefits resulting to the Atlantic 
cities of the north, from their numerous channels of intercourse with the 
west, she determined that she also would enjoy them. 

This determination was prompily followed up by suggestions for various 
lines of railroad, stretching from the principal Atlantic cities of the south, 
to the interior of our Union; where their upper extremities are to be 
united to the lower termini of other lines, now being constructed in the . 
north-western states of Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, by which they will he 
extended even to the great lakes. 

Through these connected lines of railroads, the merchants of the west 
will have as easy access to the seaports of the south, as. to those of the 
north. The former will thus be enabled to effect an, extensive importing 
system, andthe heavy trade now monopolized by the north, will be dis- 
tributed more equally along our entire seaboard, 

A strong impulse has been given to the southern improvements. by the 
lively imterest taken in many of them, by the several states through which 
they pass ; the consequence of which judicious policy is, that almost.every 
individual state south of the Potomac and west of Pennsylvania, is at this 
moment engaged in forming its respective link in the grandest chain of 
internal improvements ever suggested ; and one which will in less than 
six years from this time, effect an almost magical change in the commer- 
cial relations of the various sections of our country, 

Fortunately for the south,she has conducted her operations thus far,with 
& spirit of unity and concert, mich more marked than that which, cha- 
racterized the northern projects. Her several districts sensible that the 
prosperity of each depended on its means of ready intercourse with all 
the others, are constructing their respective lines with a view not only to 
the effecting of /ocal considerations, but to the accomplishment of a mag- 
nificent project of national importance. 

The most striking feature in the commercial aspect of the south, is her 
Coiton growing. ‘The cotton country includes South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Middle and West Tennessee, and large tracts west 
of the Mississippi river. The great demand for this article over the whole 
globe, renders its cultivation far more profitable to the southern land- 
holders, than that of the common agricultural products would be. Con- 
sequently the cotton country is devoted almost exclusively to its culture; 
a.small proportion of rice constituting nearly the only exception. ‘The 
cotton is pressed and put into bales at the place where it is grown; and 
thence sent by land to the nearest navigable stream, down which it is 
transported, principally in steamboats, to the various southern ports. 

The business of most of the flourishing towns,of the south, depends 

e very, essentially upon the receiving and exporting of cotton; all other 
things remaining as at present, many of them would probably cease: to 

exist, with the demand for that article. 
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ows from this general neglect of the farming interest, that the 
in population must depend upon other sections for supplying them 
With provisions. These they receive from the interior and north-western 
| gates; but especially fron: Kentucky and East Tennessee, both of whieh 
Pistricts, in point not only of agricultural, but of mineral and manufae- 
| turing resources and facilities, are excelled by no other portions of the 
Union. 
e From them, immense droves of live stock, and heavy amounts of pro- 
#isions are annually sent to the cotton country, where the great distance 
and the wretched condition of the roads cause them to sell very high, 
On this account provisions command greater prices in the southern sea- 
rts than in any other part of the United States; and as the badness of 
the roads and the great length of hauling necessary, will not admit of an 
exchange for merchandize, the sales are almost always for cash ; of which 
large sums are thus annually transferred from the south to the interior 
‘and north-western states. When the southern railroads shall be com- 
pleted, this draining of cash from the cotton country, will in a great mea- 
gure be counteracted by the sales of merchundize to the western 
merchants. ; 

As before remarked, the universal demand for the staple product of the 
gouth, enables the southern seaports todo an immense exporting business. 
The raw cotton is from them shipped principally to Liverpool; and in 
Eogland, that great manufacturing district for the whole globe, it is made 
up into goods, and in that state sent to every quarter of the earth, 

, A great quantity returns to this country ; but not as one might at first 
suppose, to the southern seaports, from which the raw matemal was 
exported; it returns to the seaports of the north ; because there the mer- 
chants of our immense interior congregate to make their purchases ; and 
thus eusure a constant market. 

But why, it will be asked, do the merchants of the interior prefer the 
seaports of the north, to those of the south? The answer is simply this, 
because the roads are better. The cities of the north have by a judicious 
‘system of internal improvements, opened for the western merchant, easy 
routes to reach their markets; and safe and speedy ones for carrying his 
purchases home. While Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York have 
been contending with each other, for the supremacy, by each trying to 
‘excel the other in her channels of intercourse with the west, the south 
has stood idly by and done nothing. She has becn content to permit not 
only the merchants of the interior, but even her own, those residing in her 
own seaports, to purchase their goods in the northern cities. 

She forgot that the opening of every fresh avenue to the north, was the 
obstructing of one to her ; and heartily joined in congratulations at the 
inereasing prosperity of her sister, unmindful that it was secured at her 
own expense. ‘“ Better late than never,’ is a good old saying; and upon 
its inculcations has the south at last begun to act. She has commenced, 
and is now energetically pushing forward, a system of railroad improve- 
ments, which will soon present to the merchant of the interior, induce- 
ments to visit her seaports, as well as those of the north; and by pur- 
chasing his goods there, enable her to open a direct importing as well as 
exporting trade with the other continent. 

* Buteven with the manifold benefits which must result to Charleston 
and’Savannah, from the completion of their railroads to the interior, we 
cannot, with many of our southern friends, look for those cities ever to 
attain the size and commercial importance of New York or Philadelphia, 
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From the very nature of the staple (cotton), which requires comparatively 
few landholders, it appears to us impossible that the population ‘of ‘the 
south can ever become so dense as that of the’north; and the magnitude 
of a market must depend upon the number of purchasers. A large cotton 
grower ¢an easily cultivate 1500 acres; while our wealthy northern far. 
mers rarely hold more than 500; and perbaps the majority do not exceed 
250. Besides this, the inexhaustible mineral resources, the manufaéty. 
ring and agricultural advantages, the more equal distribution of wealth, 
re may add, the more stirring and industrious business habits incident 
upon the colder climate of the north, all combine to render her cities more 
affluent than those of the south. 

Still shall the south have attained that great desideratum, a’ termina 
tion of her mercantile dependance on the north. Her railroads will enable 
the merchant of the interior to purchase*his goods alike in New-York, 
Philadelphia, Charleston or Savannah, as either may, from fluctuatiiy 
causes, offer the best market. Instead of the heavy cash’ purchases of 
stock and provisions now necessary, an exchange of these articles for 
merchandize will be effected, and Savannah and Charleston will in a few 
years have attaived an importance, with which their present condition 
will admit of no comparison. 

But shall we permit the foreboding politician to predict from this termi. 
nation of commercial dependence, a cessation of national dependence, of 
national feeling? Far from it. Community of intercourse will’ annihilate 
our local prejadices, will bury in oblivion the differences of by-gone times, 
and draw the bonds of union more close than ever. 

We will now pass on to the consideration of the several lines of railroad 
by which the south hopes to accomplish the grand object in which she has 
embarked. ? 

Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio are constructing several railroads from their 
respective interiors, to the Ohio river, and they are constructing some of 
them in such directions, that by umting, they will form a continuous and 
very direct line of railroad from the * Far West,” passing through Cin. 
cinnati to the Northern seaports., From Cincinnati to Philadelphia; by 
this line of railroad, is a shorter distance than from Cincinnati to Charles: 
ton, by way of the Charlestqn and Cincinnati railroad. 

We wish these facts to be distinctly borne 1n mind by the reader, as we 
shall soon have occasion to bring them forward in support of some opinions 
of ours, which are opposed to those of many persons in the south, and 

. therefore require strong arguments to sustain them. 

First in importance, maguitude, and splendour of conception, of the 
several projects for benefiting the south by the effecting of an importing 
system, is the great Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad. Commencing at 
Charleston, this road occupies the line of the old South Carolina Railroad, 
as far as Branchville, 62 miles, thence it continues to Columbia, a further 
distance of 66 miles; thence to the North Carolina line, by a route- not 
yet finally determined on, about 150 miles more; thence to Ashville, N. 
C., 41 miles; thence to the Warm Springs, 36 miles; thence ‘along the 
valley of the French Broad River to Knoxville, 100 miles ; (or 455 miles 
from Charleston to Knoxville;y from Knoxville it passes on through Lex- 
ington to Cincinnati by a route not yet finally adopted, about 265 miles; 
in all about 720 miles. , , 

The company for constrncting this road, is chartered by the four states 
through which it passses ; viz. South and North Carolina, Tennessee, and 

Kentucky. “Three of them, viz. North and South Carolina and Tennes- 
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‘ shave also granted banking privileges; Kentucky has not yet, but 
‘obably will do so this winter. South Carolina and Tennessee have also 
pecuniary assistance to the road ; North Carolina and Kentucky 


have not. 
Independently of the tendency of this project, considered merely as a 


Railroad, great and beneficial results are to be hoped for, from its banking 
s, The late derangement of the noney market, has plainly pointed 
out the necessity for a circulating medium, based on other than restricted 

| credit ; and such a mediumthe Charleston and Cincionati Company 
willcertainly effect, in case the Railroad be completed. 

But if this be not done, we cannot see how the interest of the states 

throagh which it is to pass, can be enlisted in its cause ; the circumstance 
alone of its being chartered by four states, cannot, it appears to us. prevent 
it from dwindling down into. a mere South Carolina bank, with an in- 
fluence and credit far less extensive than those of the present United States 
Bank, of Pennsylvania. To prevent this it will be necessary for Tennes- 
see and Kentucky to lend themselves freely to the work. What has 
already been done is too trifling, in comparison with the magnitude of 
the project, to deserve a moment’s consideration ; it is for all practical 
purposes only nominal. We hope soon to see those two states awakened 
to.a due appreciation,of the utility of the undertaking, and embark largely 
in it. 
From the city of Knoxville in Tennessee, there are laid down two con- 
tinuous lines of Railroad to Charleston, S. C., one of these may be called 
the northera or upper route, and the other the southern or lower coule.. The 
fipper. one is that selected by the Charleston and Cincinnati Rail#gad and 
Banking Company ; its length (as just now shown) from Knoxville to 
Charleston is 455 miles. The lower route consists of a chain of several 
distinct Railroads, commencing with the Hiwassee Railroad, 984 miles in 
length, which extends from Knoxville to the dividing line of Ternessee 
and Georgia; where it unites with the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
which continues 118 miles, tonear Decatur in Georgia; thence the line 
runs to near Crawfordville 58 miles; thence by the Georgia Railroad to 
Augusta, 65 miles, thence by way of the South Carolina Railroad to Char- 
leston, 136 miles, in all 4754 miles. From Crawfordville to Charleston 
201 miles is already completed and in full operation; and between Craw- 
fordville and Knoxville the line is now being graded with great energy, 
These two lines (the upper and lower) differ very materially in their char- 
acters, the upper route being the shorter hy 204 miles ; but the lower pos- 
sessing so great a superiority in point of levels and curves, as will, by 
admitung of greater speed, enable the trip to be made on it in less time than 
it can on the upper route. 

The lower route affords the entirely unprecedented fact of a eontinuous 
chain of Railroad, nearly 500 miles in length, carried principally through a 
mountainous country, yet nowhere presenting a grade exceeding 36 feet to 
a mile; and at the same time unincumbered by tunnelsor inclined planes.* 
Its: shortest radius of curvature is 1000 feet ; and even %, if we mistake not, 
occurs only on thefWestern and Atlantic Railroad ; on the Hiwassee Rail 
road the minimum radius is 1400 feet, and occurs but twice ; both being at 





from: Augusta; it was incurred when that road was first constructed, togratify the inhabi- 
tants of the little town of Aiken. The-extension of the road, as now takmg place, was not, 
at that time, thought of ; and as the business incident on the extension ually increases, 
the plane will no doubt be dispensed with. Re eee 

















































® There is. it is true, one inclined plane on the South Carolina Railroad, a few miles © 
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the crossing of heavy ridges, -and at the same time stopping places}; onthe 
other sections of the lower route, there is novradius under .1900-feet... vx 

‘Even the minimum radius of 1000 feet, will with. proper-attention to 
details, admit of a speed of 20 miles per hour, with perfect safety; and.this 
may, without fear of error, be assumed as the leas: average. speed of the 
passenger trains, on the lower route; cne of from.25 to. 30.miles an hour, 
could readily be attained if necessary. 

Each section of the lower route also presents nearly the same maximum 
grade, varying in none more than 3 or 4 feet; the maximum mise, as before 
remarked, being but 36 feet in a mile. This uniformity. will admit of 
extreme regularit y in the business operations of the.several sections. 

The wonderfully favorable character of the lower route is incident on the 
fact; that-it occupies a series of vallies, running parallel to the immense 
mountain barriers, which nature has stretched as af in defiance of the efforts 
of art, almost uninterruptedly, from New: York to the northern . paris. of 
Georgia.» At the latter point we are enabled to curve reund thew lower 
extremities, and thus reach the sea board without.crossing them. 

On the other hand, the upper route is necessarily carried, aeross these 
bartiers, and must therefore encounter the heavy grades incident upon ape 
proaching them, and either the deep cutting, inclined planes, or tunnels, 
required for overcoming their summits. 

Again, certain portions of the upper route, such az the deep valley ofthe 
French: Broad River, and various mountain passes of the Blue ndge, are 
annually obstructed for several weeks by snow, ice and frost. . This will 
create:serious, if not unsurmountable, obstacles to regularity in the winter 
business; especially as the thinly scattered population of those parts, will 
not-admit of the collecting of large forces of men to clear the: road, as-is 
frequently found necessary in the nor th. 

On the lower-route, ice and snow rarely occur at all; and never in snffi- 
cient quantity to cause a moment’s interruption to Railroad travelling. 

Again, the cost of the lower.route will be.so small in comparison with 
that of the upper, that it will be absolutely impossible for the Jatter to 
maintain.a competition with it. «Thus we-see that in point of all the desi- 
derata of Railroad travelling, in speed, safety, certainty and cheapness, the 
lower route.1s, by far, preferable to that selected by the Charleston:and 
Cincinnati Railroad Company. 

I have been thus particular in comparing the upper and lower. routes 
from Knoxville to Charleston, that 1 might with the more apparent reason, 
urge upon the advocates of the Charleston and Cincinnati) Railroad, the 
immediate construction of that portion of their road which lies between Knoz- 
ville and Cincinnati. The present intention of the company appears to. be 
to.construct.the road gradually from Charleston upwards .towards,,.Knox- 
ville, and thusion to Cincinnati; leaving, of course, the part between Knox- 
ville and Cincinnati, some years behind the portion through South Carolina. 
Now itiis very evident that a Railroad from Charleston, through the centre 
of, South Garolina, even if it stop at the northern line of the state, will be 
of immense; benefit:to South Carolina, and particularly to Charleston}. it 
willfurnish: an »excellent communication between the interior of the, state 
and her sea board ; and this is very important to Aer; but is it important to 
the stockholders? ...1s it calculated.to excite in Tennessee, Kentucky. and 
the whole Union, the confidence which a Railroad from Chaileston,to Cin- 
einnati+ was designed to effect?» Why should a merchant, residing ata 
distance from the:line, prefer a’note’of the South,Carolina Railroad‘bank, to 
that of any other Railroad; and into a mere South Carolina Bank must the 
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“liole scherne degenerate (at least for several years.) if the present intention 
“be persisted'in. And pray of what benefit is a line from Charleston to 
Knoxville to be at any rate, toward effecting an importing system, even 
supposing both the upper and lower routes to be completed thus far? Let 
is imagine for a moment that such were the case, and that the interval 
between Knoxville and Cincinnati remain as at»present, traversed only by 
miserable common roads; can any man suppose that either route, or even 
their combined attractions; would operate to the'value of one farthing, in 
Wiverting the trade of the “ Great West” from along the Ohio river to the 
forthern sea-ports, and turning it towards Charleston? Can he suppose 
that one merchant more would come from Illinois, Indiana, or Ohio, incon- 
Sequence’of it? Asstiredly not. « What 1s to induce the western merchant 
t exchange the splendid and cheap accommodations,.the speed and comfort 
of his’ steamboat as he passes up the Ohio, for a rough, unsafe andexpen- 
five'stage ride of some 200 or 300 miles by day and night, at 24 miles per 
hour to Knoxville? Is it the love of adventure, in risking his life-over the 
perilous mountain passes of Kentucky and Tennessee? 1 trust not, yet 
can I conjure up no better reason. 

[ hesitate not to predict that if the Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad 
Co.'delay the construction of their road from Knoxville to Cincinnati, until 
after the completion of the remainder, the trade of the Great. West will have 
become so fixed in its channel of the Ohio, and the line of Rai:roads. before 
alluded to, parallel to that river, that.the South: will eadeavour in: vain to 
change it. Let her even do her best, the lines through: Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, will be completed-before she ean make 
‘the road froin Knoxville to Cincinnati. What madness is it thenjte delay. 
While ‘we are hesitating and discussing whether the upper ofdower ‘route 
from Knoxville to Charleston, be the better, we seem to forget that we have 
provided no means for bringing passengers and merchandize to Knoxville ; 
and while, like the wolf and the bear, we are disputing for the prey whieh 
lies before us, a third party steps in and carries it away from both. 

The course pursued in this matter by South Carolina, upon whose 
movements the whole machinery of the scheme depends, is by some ascribed 
(it appears to us uncharitably) to an existing jealousy between. her and 
Georgia; by which South Carolina is supposed to be actuated to such an 
extent, as to decline all interference in any project in which Georgia should 
take part ; and consequently prefer making an expensive road through her 
Own territory, to availing herself of one of far superior character, through 
her'rival State. Thus we see the upper end of the Charleston:and Ham- 
burg Railroad, and the lower end of the Athens and Augusta Railroad, like 
the two ends of a horse-shoe magnet, exercising a repulsive influence on 
each other, which bids fair to neutralize the otherwise genetal and benefi- 
cial action of this noble scheme. 

To us‘it appears that the policy for South Carolina would;:be:to enter into 
anamicable arrangement withthe various companies constituting the lower 
route from Knoxville to Charleston, (of which route she already possesses 
136° miles, in the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad.,)'and-then construct 
the line from Knoxville to Cincinnati. By concentrating all her energies 

upon this interval, she'would beyond all doubt, enlist'both Tennessee and 
Kentucky deeply i in the enterprise; for to both of those States, it is’ one of 
great importance’; but so long as the present policy of working from Char. 4, 
leston upwards through South Carolina, is adbered to, the: benefits ef ‘the 
undertaking are far too prospective, to induce any active ES in its 
behalf, on their. part. 
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To adopt the course we propose, would probably. lose to the company We 
the charter of North Carolina; as the line would, im that case, not enter hes gut me 
territory. But of what importance is that consideration 2. Of what beneiig: Give 
is the Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad to be. to North Carolina, in any — ofther 
event It passes only through one of her counties, and that herextreme [i Oharle 
western gne, and of a more sterile and mountainous character. Surely, 48,000 

. that is not sufficient to induce a hope that North Carolina will render any, featur 
important aid to the project; whereas in the other case, as before said, both jities, 


Tennessee and Kentucky would assuredly assist it to a very efficient degree; 


confes 
for both these States would need it for the exportation of their live-stock oTh 
and provisions to the cotton country ; and thai alone, independenily, of any of Sa 
considerations of a southern importing system,should bea sufficient guaran-~ tion ¢ 
tee of profit, to warrant the immediate construction of the,read through fi engit 
those two States. the d 
Wecannot anticipate much difficulty in procuring from the Legislatures “Sa 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, permission so to alter the charter, as to admit facili 
ofthe changes we propose. Legislative bodies, like private individuals, are if Ch 
* influenced by tateres: ; convince them that their present course is detrimen- and 
tal to’their interest, and they will assuredly ehange it. have 
Perhaps the greatest real difficulty.in way of the change lies,in the piuc 
company itself, not being willing to have Ms concerps.divided into, two thei 
branches, as would be tbe case if our ideas ef uniting the Charleston and T 
Cincinnati Railroad with the lower route, should be carried into effects Mac 
The Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad Company would then own only excl 
the road already constructed from Charleston to Augusta, and that, yet to and 
be commenced, from Knoxville to Cincinnati ; the interval between Augusta the 
and Knoxville being in possession, as already stated, of several, distinct unt 
companies. — apy 
Could the Charleston and Cincinnati company perehase this interval , 
from the various companies now holding it, the difficulty would be at once syt 
removed ; but we consider such an arrangement so utterly impracticable, 80 
that it is useless even to suggest it. 
Great as the objection certainly is, to the division of the concerns of. the 


the Company, siill it is obviously not an insuperable one, .The case 
seems to us, nearly parallel to that of a merchant possessing flourishing 
business houses in two different eities. 

Be that as it may, however,we cannot view the construction of the upper 
route from Knoxville to Charleston in any other light than that of a useless 
expenditure of money, unless it be looked upen as politic to. purchase the 
good will of the districts through which it passes, by cxculating among 
them at the expense of the company, the sums requisite for iis construc- 
tion. Even if finished, it can never sustain a competition against the 
superior merits of the lower route. 

We are somewhat surprised at the course pursued by Kentucky in 
relation to the Charleston and ‘Cincinnati railroad. She has lent. no 
pecuniary aid to its construction, although she. must necessarily derive 
great advantages from it. Her merchants wil] be provided with dew 
markets for making their purchases; and the facilities for conducting her 
heavy exports will be greatly increased. The road will certainly not be 
made through Kentucky,wnassisted by her pecuniary means ; it is there- 
fore to be hoped, not only on her account, but in.a,.national point of views’ 
that her opinions on the subject may assume a more favorable: direction. 
We cannot but suppose that the adoption of the lower route would lead to 
such a change, and enlist Kentucky strongly in the cause. 
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‘@ We have hitherto spoken principally of Charleston, as striving to carry 
t measures for diverting part of the trade of the west, from the northern 
| othe southern seaports by means of her railroads; we must now speak 
‘of her enterprising and spirited rival, Savannah. In point of magnitude 
Charleston is greatly superior to Savannah, containing a population of 
48,000; wiiile that of Savannah is but 10,000. ‘The principal descriptive 
| feature however between the two cities, as regurds their importing faci- 
jities, Consists in the superior harbor of Charleston ; which is, we believe, 
eonfessedly the best along’ the Southern Atlantic seaboard. 
There will however be no means left unresorted to, for rendering that 
of Savannah, in every respect perfectly eligible, and this its natural posi- 
tion admits of the more readily, since construciions in that branch of 
} engineering are’no longer involved in the uncertainty, by which, until 
the discoveries of late years, they were characterized. 
“Savannah is determined to be by no means behind Charleston, in her 
facilities of intercourse with the interior and north-western states ; indeed, 
if Charleston persevere in her scheme of the upper route from Knoxville, 
and insist upon condicting her transportation along it, Savannah will 
have the advantage of a far superior road; which, in our opinion, will 
niuch more than counterbalance any disparity which may exist between 
their respective harbors. 
~The great Central: Railroad of Georgia, from Savannah to the city of 
Macon, near the centre of Georgia, is about 200 miles in length and is 
exclusively a’ company work. About 80 miles of it are already finished 
and in use;-and the remainder is being rapidly progressed with, Like 
the lower route from Knoxville to Charleston, it is characterized by its 
unusually favorable features; and indeed the same remark may be 
applied to all the railroads in Georgia. 

‘From the city of ‘Macon the railroad is continued to the town of For- 
syth, by the Monroe railroad, twenty- ‘four miles in length; which will 
soon be (if it is not already) in operation. 

From the city of Macon, is also to be constructed another railroad to 
the town of Talbotton; at which point it will branch off into two lines; 
one'to West Point, to meet the Montgomery and West Point railroad ; 
and the'other to Columbus. Another branch from the Central railroad is 
also being surveyed, through the town of Waynesborough to Augusta, by 
which*a union will be effected with the lower route from Knoxville. It 
will be forty-eight miles in length. Thus it will be seen that Savannah 
possesses quite as favourable avenues to the interior, as Charleston does ; 
and if a bridge be not built across the Savannah river at Augusta, by 
which the South Carolina railroad may unite with the lower route from 
Kooxville, Savannah must receive the preference from western merchants, 
We are fully convinced that the want of a bridge at Augusta, and the 
selection of the npper route, by the Charieston and Cincinnati railroad 
company, will do more to decide the question of superiority between these 
two rival cities, than any other consideration possibly can. 

About '70 miles south of ‘Savannah is the seaport of Brunswick; at 
present a place of comparatively little importance; but destined, on 
account of its remarkably fine harbour, and its contemplated railroad 
connexion with Savannah,'to become in a short time one of the most 
important of the southerr ports. 


Besides these Atlantic ports, others on the gulf Mexico, such as Appa-_ 


lachicola, Pensacola and Mobile will become termini of railroads from 
the interior; and will-all be more or less similariy affected with Charles- 
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tou, Savannah and Brunswick ; with, however, this great difference, that 
the dangerous navigation of the Bahama banks, at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Mexico, whith ‘must be encountered in a voyage to or from Europe, 
will always keep them secondary to the Atlatitic ports. AS before’ pe: 
marked, we think this might be obviated by a ship canal aéross East 
Florida; or, more imperfectly, by a railroad. 

*Appalachicola is at the mouth of the Appalachicola river, formed 
the confluence of the Flint and Chattahoochie. ‘The latter is navigable 
for steamboats for 200 miles, as far as Columbus; from which poiut, are 
lines of railroads to Cincinnati, by way of Knoxville; and also'to Sa. 
vannah and Charleston. Atthis time, Appalachicola is but a small town; 
it receives considerable amount of cotton from the upper parts'of Georgii, 
by way of the river, but its importance will be increased greatly by its 
railroad connexions. 

Similarly conditioned with Appalachicola, are Pensacola and Mobile. 

We have not in our possession, any very definite information reg: 
pecting the railroad from Pensacola to Montgomety ; we believe; how- 
ever, that some progress has been’ made-in its’ construction. From 
Montgomery, or rather from Fort Mitchell, (a point some distance above 
Montgomery) to West Point,’is'a railroad in a ‘state of rapid progress, 
The reason for delaying the construction betwéeti’ Fort’ Mitchell and 
Montgomery is, that the river navigation betweeti those places, although 
very circuitous, is sufficiently good for present purposes. The prolonga. 
tion to Montgomery, will be mrade, as soon as the progress of the Pensa- 
cola railroad renders it advisable. 
'*'Phrough "West Point passes’ also the Columbus and Chattahoochie 
railroad, leading from Columbus, to the Western and Atlantic railroad, 
near Decatur. This latter road will; like the'Montgomery ‘and West 
‘Point'railroad, be rapidly pushéd forward'to completion: 

“The intercourse of Mobile’with the interior, will be both ‘through the 
same channel as that to Pensacola, and ‘also’ through'the Selma and 
‘Tennessee railroad, now under construction from the’ town of Selma to 
the Tennessee river, above Huntsville.’ This road is 170 miles in length. 
A*branch is contemplated from near its upper terminus, along the valley 
of the Coosa river, to join the Western and Atlantic railroad, near New 
Echota. © This branch will’open to Alabama a communication’ to East 
Tennessee, by way of the Hiwassee railroad, to’ Knoxvillé;* and thence 
by way of the Charleston and Cincinuati railroad to’ the:Ohio ;' it is very 
important to all Alabama. We have heard of no’ contemplated branch 
from the Selma and ‘Tennessee railroad to ‘Tuscaloosa ;\ but such a one 
will assuredly soon urge itself upon the public” notice,’ in that ‘section. 
The harbor of Mobile bay at the town being too shallow for large ships, 
and gradually becoming worse, it has*been found necessary to construct 
a railroad 28 miles in length to Cedar Point on the Gulf, where the 
largest vessels lie in safety. ' 

From the town of “Wetumpka, above Montgomery, a railroad, is in 
progress, along the valley of the Coosa to Fort Williams ; by which the 

‘obstructions in’ the river between’ those points, will be avoided. “It is 
called ‘the Coosa and Wetumpka railroad ; and will be extended to unite 
with the Selma and Tennedsee’ railroad, and with the lowér route from 
Knoxville to Savannah and Charleston. ¥ 

All these roads are constructed ‘with the triple intention of expediting 
the carrying of cotton from the interior, to the several ports at which’ they 

“terminate ; of procuring provisions more readily from the agricultaral 
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districts of, Tennessee and Kentucky, &c. anid of effecting an importing 















- | aystem in the South. The rivers of the South answer the purposes of 
e, iptercommuvication in buta very imperfect manner. In the sammer they 
m nerally become. unnavigable, for want of water _ It is well known that, 
st Ohio trade is inter rupted more or less every summer, from this cause 

but in the streams sti'l further South, the deficiency is felt to a much 
YY more serious extent... ‘Thus the ‘Tennessee river, even in the most favor 
le able seasons, is rarely navigable for steamboats, even of moderate. draft, 
i. for, more than two. or. three months a year, as far up as Knoxville ; and” 
” we have. known intervals of.very nearly a year to elapse, without a suffi. 
F cient rise of water, for a single arrival. Pretty much the same, only not 
i, to.so great a degree, may be stated of the river Cumberland, and the city 
. of Nashyille.. .The delays tius occasioned are extremely vexatious, and 





frequently productive of great inconvenience to the merchant. 
We will remark, while speaking of Nashvillo, that we expect soon to 

‘gee her. interesting herself in the construction of a railroad, to meet, the 
Western and Atlantic railroad near Ross’ Landing, on the Tennessee 
tiver. The Western and Atlantic railroad “abide <i, into two lines, near 
itsnorthern terminus ; one, going directly north, to meet, the Hiwassee. 
railroad ; and the other.passing in a north west direction, to the ‘Tennes=. 
see river,,near,Ross’.Landing. A. communication between. the latter 
branch and; Nashville, would relieve that city from the embarrassments ed 
of the.obstructed. navigation. of the Cumberland. Such a road, in con- 
nexion with the Hiwassee railroad, would. constitute the best route be- 
tween; Nashville and ‘Knoxville ; it would be but a very few miles longer 
than.the. present stage road between those piaces. Its length would, be 
about 100 miles. 

. Again, inorder fully 40, perfect the importing system of the South, a 
ready communication.is obviously necessary between her seaboard and 
the region. west of. the Mississippi river ; as.well as with the north-wes- 
tern States. :. Such a communicationtis in progress. It.will extend from 
the opper terminus.of the Selma and,Tennessec railroad, to Memphis on 
the Mississippi. Of this very.important lina, the portion between. Deca- 
tar-and.fuseumbia (43 miles) bas, long been in operation ; and that from 
Lagrange to Memphis, constituting the Memphis railroad, 50 miles: in 
length, is in progress. ‘The intervening spaces haye not yet been. ‘com: 
menced ; but undoubtedly soon will be, . lt ,will,be one of the most use- ; 
ful and’ lancaiiee lines. in the. Union... We look. for much, more of. ‘the 
Hlinois trade withthe Southern Atlantic, ports to.take. this channel. 

»-BSefore closing this paper,we cannot refrain from making a few remarks 
respecting Virginia and East Tennessee, 

It isia common observation, that Virginia is behindhand in her internal 
improvements, and that she is not,equalling, her sister States in energy, 
and foresight. For ourselves we,cannot :subscribe, to that opinion ; the 
remark,appears to us an unjust.one. , Virginia has already, done ‘much, 
and.is still steadily progressing in, a,very extensive and costlys ‘system, of 
improvements. ‘To enumerate them would, be foreign: from dur, present 
purpose ;,we will only urge upon herathe, necessity, of one; ‘more. “We 
allude.to a railroad from either Winchester, or, Richmond, ‘passing through 
thes State in a south-western direction, throu, h Wythe: Court-house and 
Abington, to meet an extension of the Hiwassee railroad, at the Tennes- 
see Jine near. Blountville. ‘This will form partiofs ithe’ shortest and. most 
eligible route from Maine to New Orleans,. that ¢ can be obtained, in the 
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ably reported on ; but unfortunately the requisite ‘appropriations wer 
not mue for prosecuting the work. ‘There can, however, be little doubt 
that the efforts which will be renewed at this session of the Legislature, 
will be successful. We consider the question one of immense interest to 
Virginia. Her fertile and far-famed valley has long been retrograding, 
for want of an outlet to markets, which would permit it to enter into com. 
petition with more successful candidates. ' 

This portion of Virginia has depended very much for sales of produce, 
upon travellers, and upon the wagoners who haul into the interior the 
merchandize purchased in the northern cities. The travelling has gra- 
dually been diverted into otherfand better channels ; and even the hauling 
of merchandize, is at the moment we are writing, about to give way to 
more expeditious and economical channels opened by the Railroads, con- 
stituting part of the lower route from Knoxville to Charleston ; and which 
is now finished from Charleston northwards, upwards of 200 miles.” By 
this route goods may be shipped from the northern cities to Charleston, 
and thence forwarded by railroads and waggons to East Tennessee, ata 
less eXpense than they can be hauled for across the valley of Virginia, 
No further reasoning is necessary, (though much more could be adduced) 
to convince Virginia of the necessity of prompt measures in relation -to 
this road. Tennessee will readily co-operate with her, by filling up the 
interval between Knoville and Blountvile ; and thus opening an wninter. 
rupted line of railroad from Maine to New Orleans, 

In East Tennessee, the reader will perceive that the Hiwassee railroad 
occupies a position peculiar to itself, and one of the utmost importance ‘to 
all interested in it; viz. it is at the same time a portion of the great line 
from the N. E. to the 8S. W.; and of that from the 8. E. to the N. W.; 
in other words, it is the great cross road of the Union, 

The numerous mountain ranges which occupy the region extending for 
200 miles on each side of it, forbid the construction of a rival road; and 
ensure to the Hiwassee rail-road two sources of income, either of which 
would alone be sufficient to warrant its construction. 

This is the case, we believe, with no other rail-road in the country ; 

and it offers to the stockholders, the best inducements to believe in the 
full success of their project. 
\ We must now call the attention of capitalists and farmers, to the 
eastern section of Tennessee. We are certain we are within bounds, 
when we say that no portion of our Union presents more flattering pros- 
pects of a profitable investment in every department of manufacturers 
and agriculture, than East Tennessee. 

She is the nearest competitor to the cotton growing country, in the sale 
of provisions and stock ; ber fertile vallies ensure abundant returns to 
the busbandman ; her delightful climate is the most healthy in the Union; 
avoiding alike the extreme warmth of the South, and the extreme cold 
of the north. Her mineral resources of iron, lead, lime, gypsum, salt, 
coal, marble, &c., are inexhaustible. Her water power is unlimited and 
scattered over every part, to a most unusual degree ; and finally a dense 
population is ready to insure success to the establishment of every kind 
of manufactory, and full employment to the mechanic in every depart- 
‘ment. ; 

_ East Tennessee has hitherto held a peculiar position ; hemmed ‘in on 
all sides by mountains whieh almost preclude access, her merits have 
been overlooked. In other parts of the Union she is almost unknown ; 
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¢2 Surveys have been made for the line from Richmond, and were favor. 
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wee: fl wwemay. freely venture to say that no portion of the Union is so little 
He aera to. a others, as East ‘Tennessee ; yet she occupies the very 
‘centre of them all. ‘T’he same cause which has operated’so powerfully 
‘to.retard the growth of Charleston and Savannah, has exerted the same 
Gnfluence on East Tennessee, viz. the want of good roads, 

"hese she is now engaged in making, and in a very few years she will 
: -upon the notice of her sisters, with almost as strong claims to 
novelty as a newly discovered couniry. Jonn C. Travtwine: 
_ Kyoxvitie, Nov. 1838. te 


” Note-~'Dhe above is to be regarded as but a very cursory and imperfect sketch of the’ 
Southern Improvement System. Our object beg merely to lay before the réader, some’ of 
‘its most important bearings —-The Writer. 
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r to (From the London United Service Journal for March.) 
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By ©” For similar reasons to those which we used when speaking of the lake 
on, and tiver navigation df America, we should advise not only our.civil engi- 
ba ‘neers but our professional brethren of the United Service, to keep-their eyes 
ia, @losely fixed on the state of steam navigation in that country... Foree of 
d) ‘all kinds, well disciplined and well directed, is no doubt the chief agent in 
to war ; but celcrity of movement, combined with certainty, is the next most 
he ‘powerful principlein military matters, and therefore deserving of our constant 


attention. We have not adequate space to give any account of the various 
‘contrivances by which so vast a speed as 16 miles an hour is obtained in 
‘some parts of America; nor indeed could we, without drawings, render 
‘them fully intelligible to practical men. - The arrangements, toosby whieh. 
‘af immense number of persons can be stowed away without inconvenience, 
voth below and abové’ the deck, are highly worthy of the attention of 
officers whose duty it may become to transfer bodies of troops from plece 
"to place: “By having the whole of the machinery, ineluding the boilers and; 
the furnaces, above the deck, the whole of the space below is Jeft free for. 
the accommodation of the passengers. In most of the American boats, 
Mr. Stevenson tells us, (page 135) 400 berths are made up. The princi 
pal cabin, he tells us, of the Massachusetts, a vessel running between New, 
York and Providence, is 160 feet in length by 22 feet in breadth, and 12 
feet high! “ 1 have dined,” says he, “ with 175 persons in this cabin ; and, 
AOtwithstanding this numerous assembly, the tables, which were arranged 
in'two purallel rows, extending from one end of the cabin to the other, were 
far from being fully occupied.” On the Mississippi and Ohio, the means of, 
cartying numbers are greatly augmented by the erection of huge upper 
works, as high, in some cases, as the poop of a line-of-battle ship, in. which. 
séveral hundreds of additional passengers find accommodation—an.arrange> 
ment which may be of vast consequence in. war; for we have frequently 
see steamboats on the western waters capable of conveying a whole, 
régiment, baggage and all, either with or against the stream, at the rate of, 
many miles an hour t fee te 
Tt is’rather curious, that while the Americans adopt. with avidity, every, 
new invention of ours, even when the advantages are questionable, we, 
should ‘be so very slow in availiag ourselves of these’ discoveries of theirs. 
Which have been tried and’ found to answer well in: practice... We. are, 
ready enough to accuse Jonathan of national vanity ; but we. believe he, 
might with equal justice charge us with a stupid degree of false, tay a 
itegiriary superiority, which’too often makes us slow to appropriate 
discoveries of other nations. 
28 
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. We could quote many examples of this, but we shall confine ourselves 
16 two: "The first relates to the Amefican midde Of steering their ste 

vats'in the bow, wherever they have to'pass amongst crowds of shipping, 
or other impediments which rendex a straight course impossible, and whieh | 
fender it a matter of difficulty and often of danger, and always of delay; 
where the helmsman is so placed as not to see his way before him.’ Iq 
spite of the full knowledge of the many advantages arising from this method 
of steering in’ such a narrow and crowded river as the Thames; in spite 6f 
the perfect facility of fixing the apparatus; and in spite of the complication, 
trouble, noise, confusion, and risk which attend the present mode of steering 
abaft, and in spite of the plan of steering forward having been already 
tried and found to answer, all our boats, (except, we believe, a single ves- § 
sel, the Royal Adelaide, plying between Loudon and Etith,) are still fitted Aya 


with the absurd plan of steering from the stern ! | * 
‘The other contrivance, which we ought long ago to have adopted from ; 
the Americans, relates to thé. form of the paddle-wheels. ' ** The ‘float si 
boards,” says Mr. Stevenson, * do not extend across the whole breadth of be 
the paddle-wheel, as is always the case in this country; they are divided de 
into two, and sometimes three compartments.” This construction, we to 
Iearn from Dr. Renwick’s Treatise on the Steam Engine, was introduced " 
by Mr. Stevens, of New York, “ and may be described,” he says, “ by . 
supposing a common paddle-wheel to be sawn into three parts, in planes ‘\ 
perpendicular to the axis. Each of the two additional wheels thus formed R 

is then moved back, until their paddles divide the interval of the paddles 
on the original wheel into three equal parts. In this form,” continues Dr. 


Renwick, “the shock of each paddle is diminished to one-third of what 
it is in the usual shape of the wheel; they are separated by less intervals 
of time, and hence approach more nearly to a constant resistance: while 
each paddle following the wake of those belongitg' to its own system, 
strikes upon water that has been but httle disturbed.”’ 

We have lately seen with much satisfaction’ a modification, and we 
believe, an improvement of this plan, has been hit upon by Lieut. Hall, 
who has devised a diagonal set of float-boards, for the paddle-wheels of 
steam boats, and which, we understand, entirely does away with the 
disagreeable tremor caused by the ordinary float-bvards striking the water. 
In Lieut. Hall’s wheels the paddles are placed in such a manner, that they 
enter the water at one end, and glide through it, as it were, without _pro- 
ducing any blow, or concussion. 

It may be mentioned, that from the immense diameter of the American 
paddle-wheels, about 25 feet, and the circumstance of their having always, 
or almost always, smooth water in which to work them, the cycloidal 
paddle of Mr, Galloway, or the eccentric paddle of Mr. Morgan, which 
have been so successfully used in this country, are not required on the 
American rivers. 

We are unwilling to quit this branch of the subject without calling the 
attention of the rising generation of our naval officers to the importance 
of their turning their attention to steam, not merely as a matter of curiosity, 
but asa matter ofduty. We should say, without qualification, that at this 
moment we know of no way so likely to lead to an officer’s advancement 
as that which this subject affords. Let any officer of proper zeal and good 
capacity, who is willing to work out his promotion, set to work in earnest 
to study steam machinery, and its adaptation to nayigation. Let him 
take his jacket off, and put on a paper cap, be regardless of soiling his 
fingers or scorching his face, and submit to the companionship of thorough 
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ed workmen in. Maudslay’s works in London, or those of Napier. in 
2 , until he has made himself completely master of every one 
‘Yhe multifarious details upon which the merits of this wonderful contri- 
‘yanceidepends. Let him take a trip or two as assistant-engineer in 
‘beam boat, , Let him also read such books as will give him a theoretical 
‘knowledge of the chemical and mechanical principles of the agency of 
eam, and we will guarrantee him his eventual promotion, whether the 
ace coltinues or not. We should be disposed, certainly, to make such 
Teinwledye in a greater.or less degree a requisite to every officer’s passing; 
“and hold no one to be eligible to a commission who should not be able to 
prove his acquintance, at all events, with the elementary. principles of 
steam*engine, which now-a-days are to the full as important for bim to 
know as the elements of navigation, seamanship, or gunnery. ° o 
“) Mr, Stevenson’s chapter on fuel and materials, though chiefly interest- 
ing a8.a picture of a state of things widely different from any which is to 
be. found in Europe, contains one or two things whieh are incidentally 
deserving of our notice. Ship-building and carpentry have been brought 
to high perfection in America, and, as we may suppose, the trade in wood, 
‘Or as it is called, the lumber trade, is carried on to a great extent on most 
of the American rivers, and affords employment to a vast number of per- 
sons. We have often thought, when looking at the raft, constructed by 
these people, how important, under some circumstances, they might be 
made in a campaign ; at all events the following sketch of their constuc- 
tion will probably be new to most of our readers:— 

* The chief raftsmen are generally persons of intelligence, anil possess- 
ed of considerable capital. They often purchase a piece of land, which 
they sell again after they have cropped the timber off it, and sometimes 
for more than they paid for it originally. The chief raftsman, aud his 
detachment of workmen, repair to the forest about the month of Novem- 
ber,'and are occupied during the whole of the winter months in felling 
trees, dressing them into logs, and dragging them with teams of oxen on 
the hardened snow, with which the country is then covered, to the nearest 
stream. ‘They live during this period in huts formed of logs. Throughout 
the whole of the newly cleared districts of America, the houses are built 
of rough logs. The logs are arranged so as to form the four sides of the 
hut, and their ends are half-checked into each other in such a manner as 
to allow their coming in contact nearly throughout their whole length,and 
the small interstices which remain are filled up with clay. About the 
month of May, when the ice leaves the rivers, the logs of timber that have 
been prepared and hauled down during winter, are launched into the 
numerous small streams in the neighborhood of which they have been cut, 
and floated down to the larger rivers, where their progress is stopped by 
what is called a ** boum.” The boom consists of a line of logs, extendmg 
across the whole breadth of the river. These are connected by iron links, 
and attached to stone piers built at suitable distances in the bed of the 
stream. ‘The boom is erected for the purpose of stopping the progress of 
logs, which must remain within it till all the timber has left the forest. 
After this, every rafisman searches out his own timber, which he recogni- 
ses by the mark he puts on it, and having formed it into a raft, floats. it 
down the river to its destination. The boom is generally owned by private 
individuals, who levy atoll un all the wood collected by it. The toll on 
the Penobscot river is at the rate of three per cent, on the valae of the 
timber ; and the income derived from the boom is about 300/ per annum. 

“The rafts into which tho timber is formed, previous to being floated 
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down: the large rivers, are stron mat taper bee. ther, They are furni i 
nasts,and sails, and are ie Gin of ig oot ic paket 
ant.as welfas behind them. Wooden houses are built on them for the. 
:eeommodation of the crew and their families. 1 have counted. upwards. 
of 20 persons working the steering oars of a raft on the St. Lawrence; 
from this some idea may be formed of the number of their inhabitants... 
i The most hazardous part of the lumberer’s business is that of bringing, 
the.rafts. of wood down the large rivers, If not managed with great skill, 
they are apt to\go to pieces in descending the rapids; and it not. unire. ; 
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ntly happens, that the whole labor of one, and sometimes of two years, . 
isilostinamoment.”’ p.179. “The safest size for a raft,” Mr, Stevenson, 
ae “is from 40,000 to 50.000 square feet, which requires five men to. 
age it. Some rafts extend to the enormous size of 300,000 square, 9 these’ 
feet... Phese huge floating islands are brought to Quebec from distances ‘Th 
varying-from 200 to 1200 miles! and it often happens that six months are,, very 
occupied‘in making the voyage,” th 
‘There has: been so much written already about the canals and railways.. Iitle 1 
of America, that we are scrupulous of occupying se much of our readers’. conve 
time as would-be requisite to give any detailed view of these operations, , at ‘th 
But wehave been preacly interested in reading Mr. Stevenson's work, diser 
with the marvellous energies and ingenuity by which so many. vuderta-,, custe 
kings. have been carried through ; and we should say, that in a yariety. of . and; 
important professional points of view, a study of their details cannot fail and’ 
to be useful to officers, and particularly to our military engineers, to, whose be. 
operations. in the field, it is curious to remark, not a few of the works cabi 
alluded to are closely allied. A simple enumeration of some of the prin- the 
cipal objects which the Americans have had in view will make this appar- | the 
ent; while the resuk is highly encouraging, and we should say strictly in cor 


military eharacter. , 

* ‘Pheir purpose has been,”’ says Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘ to remove.all obstrue: 
tious in navigable rivers ; the junction of different tracts of natural. nayiga- 
tiofis the connexion of large towns; and the formation of levels. of, 
communication from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes, and.the 
valleys of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio. ' 

‘The aggregate lengih of the canals at present in operation inthe 
United States alone amounts to upwards of 2,700 miles; and that of t.e 
railways already completed to 1600 miles. Nor are the Jabors.of the. . 
people atian end ; for even now, there are no fewer than 33 railways ip 
an unfinished state. whose ag» regate length, when completed, will amount 
to upwards of 2500 miles. Now, although we are -well convinced, that 
many Of these undertakings. like many similar projects in this country, 
will prove, ruinous to the speculators and entirely abortive asx works of 
public utility, yet it shows an ardor in the pursuit of improvement well 
worthy of being closely watched by those whose duty it may become.to, 
establish lines.of communication between place and place.” 

It must be-recollected however, in considering these matters, that the 
Americans have extremely few roads, and these very bad; so that, their 
raitroads and canals are intended to do the work of exclusive roads,. not 
to supersede their use, as is proposed with us in many cases, With us 
the Railroads are intended as an accelerated mode of communication 
between places already open to-one another ; in America, in most,instan- 
ces, they are the first and only highways; and what renders these,opera- 
tions more wonderful, is, the circumstance of many of them being carried 


for hundreds,of miles in a trough, as.it were, cut through thick and here- 
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¢ in América—By Capt. Basil Hall, R. N. 
“impenetrable forests, where, as Mr. Stevenson adds, “it is ner 


yamion occurrence to travel for a whole day, without encountering @ 
qillage or even a house, excepting perhaps a few log huts inhabited b 
_ pérsotis connected with the work.” The fudamental principles by whiek 
‘the’engineers of America and of this country are guided, are of course the 
7 but the nature of the materials employed by them respectively, and 
| the climate and other circumstances of the two countries, are so dissimilar; 
| thatia considerable variety must exist in the practice of their civil engineers. | 
From ‘not attending to these distinctions, we have known many people 
yon into material errors in judging of American affairs ; and. we-conceive 
‘for'the purposes of instruction in habits of resourcee—on which aecount 

y we call the aitention of officers to such details—it is essential that 
- hése-differences of circumstance should be kept constantly in view. 

‘The following account of the canal travelling im the backwoods is not 













| # The canal travelling in many parts of America is conducted with'so 
iitle regard to the comfort of passengers. as to render it a very objectionable 
@nveyance. The Americans place themselves entirely in the power and 
at ‘the command of the captains of the canal-boats, who often use tittle 
diseretion or civility in giving their orders; and strangers, whovare wnae~ © 
sustomed to such usage, and would willingly rebel against their tyranny, 
and are in such cases compelled to be guided by the majority of voices, 
and’quietly to submit to all that takes place, however disagreeable it may 
bes About eight o’clotk in the evening, every one is turved outof the 
cabin by the captain and his crew, who are occupied, for. some time after 
the cabin is cleared, in suspending two rows of cots or hammocks from 
| the ceiling, arranged in three tiers, one above another. At nine the whole 
compuny is ordered below, when the captain calls the names of the pas 
sengers from the way bill, and at the same time assigns to each his:-bed, 
which must immediately be taken possession by its rightful owner ow pai 
of his\being obliged to occupy a place on the floor, should the numberof 
passengers exceed the number of beds, a circumstance of very common 
occurrence in that locomotive land I have spent several successive 
nights in this way, in a cabin only 40 feet long by Hi feet broad, with no 
less*than 40 passengers; while the deafening chorus produced ‘by the 
croaking of the numberless bullfrogs that frequent the American swamps 
Was'so great, as to render it often difficult to make one’s-self heard in ‘com> 
versation, and of course, nearly impossible to sleep... The distribution of 
the beds appears to be generally regulated by the size of the passengers ; 
those that are heaviest being placed in the berths. next the floor: The 
object'of this arrangement is partly to ballast the boat properly, and partly, 
in the event of a break-down, to render the consequence less disagreea 
and dangerous to the unhappy beings in the lower pens. At five e’eloek 
in the morning, all hands are turned out in the same abrupt and discour+ 
teous style, and forced to-remain on deck in the cold morning air while the 
hammocks are removed and breakfast is inpreparation. This interval is 
occupied in the duties of the toilette, which is not the least. amusing part 
of the arfangement. A tin vessel is placed at the stern of the boat, which 
every one fills for his own use from the water of the canal, with a giganti¢ 
spoon of the same metal: a towel, a brush, and a comb, intended for the 
geueral service, hang at the.cabin door, the use of which is fortunately 
quite ‘optional.’ 
Wevhave already slightly alluded to the Slackwater navigation of Amer 
ca, but’ as we can easily imagine cases in which the principle might be 
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brought into great play in war, we shall give’® word or two more 
ing the method. ‘ [t consists,” saye Mr. Stevenson, “in improving t 
navigation of a river by erecting dams or mounds built in the stream, w 
have the’effect of damming up the water and increasing its depth, ] 
there-be not a great fall in the bed of the river, a single dam often’ pro. 
duces a stagnation in the run of the water, extending for many miles up 
the river, and forming a spacious navigable canal. The tow-path jg 
formed along the margin of the river, and is elevated above the reach of 
the flood-water. ‘I'he dams are passed by means of locks, such as are used 
in. ial ? Pa ‘y 4 
«Phe river Schuylkill, from Philadelphia to Reading, a distance of up- 
wards of 100 miles, is made subservient to this’ purpose by means of 3 
dams thrown across the stream, together with 29 locks, which overcome @ 
fall of 610 feet. bb 
© On soms of the American canals, the boats are moved ‘from different 
levels by means of inclined planes instead of locks. The whole rise and 
fall on the Morris canal is 1557 feet, of which 223 are overcome by locks, 
and. 1324 feet by 23 inclined planes. The boats are 8} feet wide, by 60 
or'80 long; and vary from 25 to 30 tons burden; but the greatest weigtit 
ever drawn up the planes is about 50 tons. ‘i 
The chapter on road-making offers but little from.which we can derive 
much direct instruction of a military kind ; but there are many useful hints 
in it, of which any officer might avail himself, such as those which relate 
to the readiest way of forming a roadway out of timber laid either corduroy 
fashion, across the path, or in billets inserted perpendicularly, like a 
tesselated pavement. ' ‘ 
No people have worked more at the science of wooden bridges than 
the Americans, and we should gladly have said.a good deal on this point, 
important to military engineers, could we have made our comments 
telligible without the assistance of drawings. We recommend therefore, 
Mr, Stevenson’s eighth chapter to the attention of those who are curious 
in civil engineering, and especially to that section of it which describes 
‘Town's Patent Lattice Bridge,’ which is much employed on the American 
railways. This construction is sometimes used for bridges of so large a 
span’as 150 feet, and it exerts no lateral thrust tending to overthrow the 
piers on which it rests. A small quantity of materials'also, of very small 
scantling, arranged according to this plan, possess a wonderful degree of 
strength and rigidity. ne ’ 
The railways of America occupy nearly as much of the public attention 
as those of England do with us; and we coniess that we are not without 
great fears that the rage for this description of speculation will end in 
disappointments Be this as it may, we are sure that many of the ‘details » 
which Mr. Stevenson gives us respecting the method of fixing the rails, 
and other particulars respecting the American lines, may be profitably 
studied by the engineers on this side of the water. What has. struck us: 
with most admiration, is thegheapness of the American Railroads, which 
is caused, first, by their being exempted from the heavy expenses often 
incurred with us by the purchase of land, and the compensation damages. 
The poor Indians and the wild beasts are more readily dealt with than 
our sturdy land-owners; and to drive a Railroad through an American 
pine-barren (as the vast forests of that timber are called.) is quite a differ- 
ent affair from intersecting an English country gentleman's pleasure 
grounds. ‘Secondly, the works themselves: are’ seldom, if-ever, exécuted 
in as substantial or costly a style as with us; and thirdly, the wood, which 
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e 000/, a mile; and the Albany and Schenectady line, upwards of 60002.[; 
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rincipal material, is:obtained at a very small cost. ‘The first six’ 
‘the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which is said to be formed in’ 


Dex gnsive manner, and on a very difficult route,’ has cost om an’ 
Wes b 4 


3 about 12.000/. a mile. The Railroads in Pennsylvania cost about 
















the Schenectady and Saratoga Railroad, 1800/ a mile. And it appears 
hat the average cost of the Railroads throughout the Union, is about 
9421. per mile, “This,” observes Mr. Stevenson, “‘ contrasts strongly 
with the cost of railways constructed in this country. The Liverpooland 
fanehester railway cost 30,000/. per mile; the Dublin and Kingston 









! 40,00 O/.; and that between Liverpool and Loudon is. expected to cost 


ipwards of 25,000/.” "Mr. Stevenson gives an account, in very workmen- 
ike and satisfactory detail, of the great Pennsylvania canal and Railroady 
‘ohne of the most wonderful works any where existing in the world, ‘The 
ole distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburg is, 395 miles ; 118 of — 
i e on Railroads, and the remaining 277 on canals. The average rate of, 
travelling is indeed rather slow, being not quite four and a half miles per 
r, owing to the numerous inclined planes, and other sources of delay,, 
ribed at length in Mr. Stevenson’s book. The charge made for con- 
eying each passenger is 3/. or about 2d. per mile! . In concluding the 
ject of railways in America, we only remark, that there seems to bey 
much going on at this‘moment in that country more worthy of our atten-, 
tion, as military engineers, than upon almost any other, branch of their) 
industry. And we ground this observation upon the pectliar nature of 
the circumstances, which resemble not a Jittle those of an army acting im) 
acountry where the grand object was to get aloug at all hazards. It may. 
seem, at fiist sight, a very simple affair to cut atrack through a forest, but 










-experience shows it to be one of considerable labor and expense. ** hig 


ration is called ‘Grubbing) in America, and is scarcely at all known 
to the engineers of this country, who are as tender of other people's trees’ 
as of their own children, and costs froth 40/. to 80h per mile ; recording 
to the size and quantity of timber to be removed. ‘The whole topic, too,/0 
inclined planes worked by stationary engines, is one of great novelty and 
interest ; and we have been much surprised with the working capabilities 
of some of these apparently cumbersome devices for gaining level. On. 
the Pennsylvania canal, Mr. Stevenson tells us, ‘* that the longest plane is. 
about 3000 feet ; the time occupied in moving up and down is five’ 
minutes ; the time occupied in attaching is two minutes and a half, making 
seven minutes and a half, or eight drafts per hour of three loaded cars 
carrying three tons each, making twenty-four cars, or seventy-two tons” 
per hour.” ‘There appears to be as yet only one railway in the British’ 
dominions in North America, viz., between St. John’s on Lake Champlain 
and the village of La Prairie, on the St. Lawrence. It is sixteen miles in 
length, and is worked by locomotive engines. This is rather strange, and 
we think somewhat disgraceful ; but we trust that when the affairs of the 
Provinces are duly settled, and that men’s minds have had time to return’ 
to the consideration of real business, in contfadistinction to political ex-' 
citement, this subject, amongst others, will not be longer neglected by the” 
inhabitants of those magnificent countries. We do not see, indeed, how , 
the Nova Scotians, for example, can escape from the unanswerable argu- , 
ments of the Clock-maker, who, if he succeeds (as we think he will,) in 
rousing his countrymen to a’sense of their own best interests, will render 
the name of Sam Slick as justly renowned in the Provinces, as that of . 
Benjamin Franklin in the adjacent States. 
















































































































































































































mae ‘Phe Te Trinidad papers contain ee dinaxeoting pe: ‘tOhitiig 6 
an experiment recently made at that Island, on board the’ steamer Pluto, 
Lieut. Lunn, in the use of Pitch from the Lake, as a substitute for coal, 
in generating steam. The Bermuda Gazette, in transcribing the par. 
ticulars, offers the following remarks: 

“The trial, though made under many disadvantages, proves that this 
pitch will form a most excellent fuel, and that when used’ with coal, the 

ree should be about two thirds of the former to’ one of the latter. 
from a gentleman lately arrived here from Trinidad, that several 
Wel the’ es, particularly those in the neighborhood of the lake, have for 
several months past, been using the pitch as fuel, in the boiling houses, 
and that they Have found it a most valuable and economical substitute for 
@0al, which article has océasionally, in that island, it seems reached the 
enormous price of twenty dollars per hogshead:—We'also learn that there 
are. at the present period, agents at London and Paris, he are actively 
engaged in collecting the pitch for transportation, and that several large 
vessels have already been despatched to England and France, laden with 
this novel article of commerce. One of these Companies, we believe the 
Parisian, has offered the Colonial Government the:sim of 20,000/ for the 
exclusive privilege of working the mine ; but this offer was, it seems rejec- 
ted ; the Government deeming it more advisable that it should, for the pre- 
sent at least, be free to all, than be monopolized by any trading company. 
Guthrie, in. his Geography, says that ‘there is in Trinidad a remarkable 
production of nature, being a bituminous lake, or rather plain called Tar 
Lake, about three miles in circuit, The substance which is here found 
has the consistence and aspect of pitch coal jit breaks into glossy fragments 
of a cellular appearance ; a gentle heat renders it ductile, and mixed with 
grease or common piteh it is used for smearing the bottom of ships. In 
many parts of the woods it is found in a liquid state. 

The Governor of ‘Trinidad has recently ordered @ topographical survey 
of the pitch lake, as also its elevation above the sea, to be ascertained. Al- 
though immense quantities of the pitch have \een shipped, still there does 
not appear to be the least diminution in the size of the lake, and it is asser- 
ted that there is a sufficiency of it“ to supply a whole navy of steam 
vessels for centuries with fuel.’ 

This pitch, for the most part, we aré told, is shipped in bulk ; that which 
is obtained’in a liquid state is, however, put into barrels ; but the utmost 
eee is requisite in packing it, as it dilates much. 

At a period like the present, when the attention as well of the Govern- 
ments of Europe and America, as of the commercial and/@peculative 
interests: of both continents, is particularly directed to the use of steam 
navigation, the discovery of the properties of this pitch will, we conceive, 
be of the utmost importance, not only to Trinidad, but to the whole of the 
West Indies, and could it notywwe ask, be also turned to the advantage of 
Bermuda? The favorable position of these islands asa general rendezvous 
for crossing the Atlantic, either to British America or the United States, is 
on’ all sides admitted ; and now that the facilities for obtaining fuel are 
increased, and as our vessels trading with fish to Trinidad, could at a very 
triffing’ charge make extensive deposits of the bitumen here, we trust that 
the attention of Government, as wellas of steam navigation companies, 
will be:directed to the circumstances 





